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there must be much greater encouragement to a foreign
enemy, to interpose with his money, to purchase our ruin in
a triennial choice, than in a septennial. Especially now be-
fore we are well settled upon that bottom which is the
only foundation of our happiness. It is well known how far
the neighbouring powers intermeddle in the elections of Po-
land and G-ermany, and with how much success they send
their agents and factors to them; and what an abuse of
liberty this corruption has introduced in those countries, all
the world can testify; nor can we think the election of a
British parliament so very indifferent s thing to some reigh-
bouring powers, especially at certain junctures, that tliey
should think one or two hundred thousand pounds misap-
plied, in purchasing votes to their mind. And I can say,
that this is no whimsical supposition, because I have myself
seen an intercepted letter, writ ben from hence into Prance,
just before the last election, by a friend to the Pretender,
who had taken the oaths to King G-eorge, plainly hinting
both that such a thing was then expected from the king of
France, and that he did not doubt the success of it. I
think this alone is enough to alarm any true lover of'his
country, in the present situation of our affairs, and of those
of all Europe.

There is one more objection, I hear, is often urged, that
we should have severely blamed such a design in the late ad*
ministration; nay, that great horror was expressed, at the
very supposition of the thing at that time: I grant this, and
that the horror was just and reasonable. But upon what
was this founded ? Not upon the unlawfulness of the thing
itself; not upon the impossibility of its ever being fit to be
done; but upon a too well-grounded assurance, that they
who were then in power must have meant it, whenever they
did it, for the same end to which their other acts tended, and
that was the utter ruin of the grand alliance, and of all the
hopes of our best friends abroad, and the inspiring fall vigour
into the cause of Prance and the Pretender. This was the
ground of all just dread upon that head. Had it been so,
that they had designed it manifestly for the firmer security
of the Protestant succession here, and the greater support of
the grand alliance abroad, no true Briton could have had
ground of complaint, but must have acknowledged, if it
tended and was necessary to so good ends, that it was not